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as to historical reconstructions from native statements. It may be, of 
course, that tribes differ immensely in point of their historical sense; it 
may be that they preserve accurately events other than those of interest 
to us, as indeed seems clear from the calendar counts of Plains tribes. 
But in the latter case the assumed native "history" is not history in our 
sense any more than the fact, even if true, of my neighbor's cat having 
kittens is history; and as for tribal differences, what criteria have we 
for estimating them solely on the basis of the traditions? From the 
traditions themselves nothing can be deduced. When different ob- 
servers record the same account in the same tribe it may simply show 
that the quasi-historical account is part and parcel of the tribal lore; if 
it is supported by traditions of other tribes, it may simply point to the 
diffusion of a myth, a well-known phenomenon in ethnology. The 
utmost I am able to concede is that a tradition referring to the remote 
past may furnish a starting-point for linguistic, archeological, or other 
investigations; but our knowledge of native history will in the end 
depend wholly on the result of these inquiries. Robert H Lowie 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City 

Dr. Dixon's Reply 

There are two points that I should like to raise in connection with 
Dr Lowie's criticism of the paper recently written by Dr Swanton and 
myself on "Primitive American History." The objection is made that 
in the paper we have relied unduly on origin and migration traditions 
where other data are not available or are not cited, and that there was 
not included in the paper a discussion of the "relations of oral tradition 
to history." In the space at our disposal it was quite impossible to 
give in detail the data on which our conclusions were based or even to 
cite much of the evidence considered. Wherever possible all evidence, 
of whatever sort, was taken into account. This same limitation of 
space made it seem unnecessary to enter into the discussion of the 
general question of the relative value of oral tradition. The purpose of 
the article, as we understood it, was to give a summary of the present 
status of the problem of the history of the Indian tribes of North America; 
it did not seem any part of our task to indulge in speculations on the 
philosophy of history or general questions of historical method. 

Dr Lowie states emphatically that he does not "attach to oral 
traditions any historical value whatsoever under any conditions what- 
soever." Such a statement is quite amazing, and it hardly seems 
possible that it was intended to be so extreme. That oral tradition is, 
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as in the instances Dr Lowie quotes, sometimes grotesquely inaccurate 
is well known; that it is sometimes extraordinarily accurate and often 
generally correct is equally a matter of record. Absolutely unqualified 
statements like that of Dr Lowie's are usually dangerous. 

R. B. Dixon 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. S wanton's Reply 

The point raised by Dr Lowie is one deserving consideration. I 
think, however, that he has made a misstatement in the first instance 
by saying that Dr Dixon and I "repeatedly use the native statements 
of origin and migration when other data in the shape of ethnological, 
linguistic, or archeological information are not available or are at least 
not cited." As a matter of fact, the number of cases in which we depend 
solely on traditional evidence is small. 

As to the value of traditional evidence itself my experience may 
be different from that of Dr Lowie. It is true that much of that evidence 
is unreliable but in one particular I have found a very considerable 
measure of reliability, viz., as to the region, or at least the direction, from 
which the tribe came. I am not here referring merely to testimony 
drawn from myths or migration legends but to the opinion current in the 
tribe or shared by the older members of it. On the basis of my own 
experience, I would say that in the cases which we can check up the 
supplementary evidence confirms the tradition about nine times out of 
every ten. In cases which we cannot check up we therefore find a 
preponderance of probability that the tradition of origin has a historical 
basis. At least I consider the statement "I cannot attach to oral 
traditions any historical value whatsoever under any conditions what- 
soever" unwarrantable, as unwarrantable as if I should say "I cannot 
attach to resemblances based on anthropometric measurements any 
historical value whatsoever under any conditions whatsoever." 

John R. Swanton 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 

Interpreting Ceremonialism 
Evolutionary theory has worked for harm as well as for good in 
ethnology. Its career began virtuously enough in routing out both the 
religious and the rationalistic 1 theories of social origins; but then, arro- 

1 Rationalistic, juridicial theory was driven back, but perhaps hardly routed. 
For in the explanation of society as a bed of fossilized customs, any practice, however 
grotesque, may be assumed to have been reasonable when it originated, a compromise 
that has made the theory of survivals fairly acceptable to the legal mind . 



